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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS 

Activism. By Henry Lane Eno. Princeton, N. J., Princeton University 

Press, 1920. — pp. 208. 

This book presents a metaphysics of the realist type, in the sense that it 
pictures the world as a manifold of reals, — entities, relations, and processes. 
It derives its name, however, from the fact that each real is said to be an 
"activity, "and an activity is defined as "a 'that' by reason of which difference 
is made." The latter proposition is interpreted to mean "that by reason of 
which change exists." Apparently these two propositions are taken to be 
identical in meaning, though it does not appear to be evident that they must 
be so taken. In fact, the first would usually, I suppose, be regarded as having 
a more inclusive meaning. The number series "makes a difference," but it 
is not clear that the differences are changes. If there were a world in which 
there were no number series, such a world would doubtless be changed by the 
introduction of a number series, but it certainly does not follow that the 
reality of the number series consists in making changes in a world where it 
has always existed. The author's explanation tends to confound the question 
rather than to clarify it. He says that if there were no number series, classi- 
fication would be impossible (p. 6), which seems to suggest the startling con- 
clusion that if no one had ever made a classification, the number series would 
not have been active and therefore would not have been real. In fact, the 
grounds for the author's insistence on activism are obscure. The proposition 
that reals make a difference, or are the grounds of change, does not connote a 
theory of knowledge for him, as it did for James, who used the phrase to 
indicate that the meaning of a real is determined by the difference it makes 
to human behavior. Mr. Eno certainly does not intend to say that a real 
must have a meaning, and still less that its reality depends upon its affecting 
behavior. It seems that he has taken a phrase from James with part of its 
connotation and has injected it into a different sort of philosophy with which 
it has no affinities. 

Activity in general becomes specific because of differences in what Mr. 
Eno calls the "intensity" of the activity. Intensity has three moments or 
elements: the amount of the activity, its range, which is defined by the number 
of other activities with respect to which it is effective, and its persistence or 
duration in time. A fourth moment, derivative from the other three, is the 
exclusiveness of the activity, its independence of other activities. The purpose 
of this explanatory apparatus is to avoid assuming the ultimateness of any 
merely qualitative distinctions. But the purpose is really accomplished by 
giving "intensity" such a latitude that it can be made to cover any difference 
whatever. Range, for example, means, among other things, extent of physical 
or causal influence, logical inclusiveness, and organizing capacity. 
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The "minimum entity" of the existential world is called the psychon, 
which is defined as the unit of awareness, having the characteristic activity of 
psychokinesis. The psychon is the constituent element of the electron, the 
electron of the atom, the atom of the molecule, and so on. This successive 
combination passes through critical phases, with the result that the world is 
stratified in well-defined levels or planes. The three most important levels 
are the meta-psychic plane, or plane of relations and values, which is super- 
existential and not composed of psychons, and the psychokinetic and physical 
planes. 

The test of such an accumulation of analytical instruments lies in the use 
of it. When the physicist analyses atoms into electrons, the analysis serves 
a definite explanatory purpose; he can verify his hypothesis by reference to 
the observed behavior of radio-active substances or other phenomena. But 
what observations verify the hypothesis that electrons may be analysed into 
unit awarenesses? Assuming that electrons can be analysed at all, why into 
awareness rather than something else? In other words, does the proposition 
that an electric charge is a complex of awarenesses really mean anything? 

Apparently the purpose is partly, or perhaps mainly, to explain the relation 
of mind and body. Thus on the side of consciousness Mr. Eno asserts that a 
sensation, a blue light, for example, is subjectively a periodicity (p. 108). 
Sense differences, as between the blue light and a tone, are differences of 
periodicity (p. 115). The argument seems to be that if the physicist will 
concede that electrons are awarenesses, and if the psychologist will concede that 
sensations are periodicities, there is no difficulty in supposing that the one is 
the other, or in fact anything else you please. As Mr. Eno remarks, "The 
only condition that it is necessary to posit ... is that the psychokinetic 
field in question should be coterminous spacially with some portion of the line 
of flow of the nervous impulse" (p. 101). But again the question is whether 
it really means anything to say that a sensation is a periodicity and is spacially 
coterminous with a nerve impulse. 

George H. Sabine. 
The University of Missouri. 

Thought, Existence, and Reality, as viewed by F. H. Bradley and Bernard 
Bosanquet. By Walter S. Gamertsfelder, Geneva, New York, W. F. 
Humphrey, 1920. — pp. 107. 

This essay contains a careful and thoroughgoing analysis of the doctrines of 
Mr. Bradley and Dr. Bosanquet concerning thought, existence, and reality. 
Of the five chapters of the book, the first is devoted to a discussion of the nature 
of thought and of its relation to other aspects of experience; the second is 
concerned with the question of the relation between thought and its objects; 
the third deals with the problem of the nature and structure of knowledge 
and of its relation to existence and reality; the fourth is more critical than the 
preceding, and attempts to show the implications of the above theory of 
knowledge for the theory of reality; and the fifth sums up and criticizes the 



